SIR  SAMUEL   HOARE   AND  SIR   KINGSLEY  WOOD
decorations.   By its end, aged thirty-eight, he was a
Lieutenant-Colonel.   He could go back to the House
of Commons and combine with Lord Winterton and
the future Lord Halifax in a team of knowing "old
Parliamentary hands".   The assiduous and conscien-
tious dullness of two of them may have been relieved
by the breezy arrogance of the third.   In 1922 Bonar
Law jumped the young man of forty-two right into the
Air Ministry, but though this was an astonishing event
even at that moment of miraculous promotions it was
not so surprising in the departmental circumstances
of 1922.    The Air Ministry was   threatened   with
dissolution or merger with the War Office.   The Air
Force was a mere skeleton of the vast machine which
in the War had won tactical pre-eminence by 1918.
But Hoare soaked himself in the work of his depart-
ment and, when the threat of its death seemed about
to mature, he procured the survival of its separate
identity   by   plaintive   and   lachrymose   entreaties.
Baldwin put him into his Cabinet when he succeeded
Bonar Law. Again from 1924 to 1929 Sam Hoare held
this same office.   The reinstatement of the senior
brains of the Tory Party did not seem to dislodge him
from the niche he had won for himself in their counsels.
By 1931 he had become significant enough to be
one of the few heads of the Conservative Party who
arranged the  coalition  with  Ramsay MacDonald,
Herbert Samuel and John Simon.   They made him
Secretary of State for India after the General Election.
For three years and a half he sustained the weight of
this great office while the greatest of all constitutional
bills was passed into law. He was to the fore the whole
time, the utterly reliable instrument of Baldwin's
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